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Faaily and deaographic factors^vfsach as parental . • 
d##iancer disturbed l^oacs^ delingaent siblings^ -eid;. jpp.verti^^^^ are 
. fiSj|f li predi<Btors that soae f ore of childhood deviaiida' will pcciir« 
JrhfE art apt safficiently specific^ hbtfever^ in predi^cting iisi 
Igiuiiititi^ vatiety of type. In this paper evidinc<B is spilf ^t vbich 
vfbild explaitt deviance in children as part p^ the develppi^in^el 
prpcPss* Xbii patterns and segaeace of age dated. inltiaiiiSii.S' bf 13 
deviant -beiiaviors daring the childhoods of 23i3 jfoiing ilick wan^are 
exaained. The behaviors are defined and their f regMncy ind: t¥^ 
bif §ges at which they first pccalrred are shoan. It is deio^ 
viihat tbe noaber of deviant bahaviors par child is 'n6i the ^redact of 
.a. parelf randoa process. The kinds- of cdrrelaHpnt 
' f icpfcted aiong acts beginning at various age^ aiid afflicting varyi 
picppoftions of a pbpulatibh are considered. After estajbliihinr 
seei, to be caasal ionnections between bejiiaVibrtfi Itheif prabtical 
iij^brtaaee for those interested in prediction or interventiptf is 
efeiuatedw the. theoretical indications of a; developmental: abdel of 
deviance are discassed vithin the ^context of the .field of child 
^levelopaent. - (SC) 
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' CHUOROOO BEVIAKCE AS A DEVEL0P^OTAL PROCESS: A STUDY . 
or in': URBAN BUCK KEN FROH 40^ X0 18 

" ' " ' » * 

^ BthAViort in childhood tha^ cati be described at deviant are of 
rfttat practical interest, bacauaa of the difficulties ^hey cause partnta, 
^^ttachtrs,. patra» and the cosounity, and as predictors of nany aspecta 
'Of adult lift * (Robins, 

1H$). The oore varied^ serious, and frequent the deviance of child- 
-;hood, tht freatar tht risk of its predicting later nalfrdjustocnt. Yet v« 
^ laov very.vlittlo about how childhood deviance becoaes varied, serious, 
^ and 'frequent* Fusily and ddsographic factors such as parental devianco, 
' disturbed Itoaes, delinquent siblings, and poverty are useful predictora 
'^t&ac sosa fora of deviance vill occur, but th6y are not sufficiently 
r specific in predicting its quantity, variety, or type. 

Vhat should we nakt of the fact that some children exhibit ^. a great 
variety of deviant behaviors? It couJd have several oeanings.ci First, 
V* could bft nialed. Cooaltting deviant acts eight be a purely random 
process^ in Vhich we identify children in the tail of the distribution 
' as distinct only when they cross a '^badness" threshold that we laposa 
on. the facts as an observer* 

' Second, it could T^ean that sonc children arc intrinsically »ora. 
at risk of deviance than others, whether as a result of genetic or 
envirocsental Influences or both. This predisposition to deviance 
eight be one of three types— a general predispos-'tion to do whatever 
la socially diaapproved, no oatter what it is; 

\ it c<^ht be a susceptibility to one special 
f ors of deviance, such as truancy, which when added to other typaa of 
[ deviance^ that occur by chance laakes ua perceive the children *• 

:-ERiC3 • * . 



indulging ; in an unusual ^variety of disapproved behaviors; or \it'a2lg^^: 
be a tendency to act precociously. In which case the childrda are 
called deviant only because they do ecrly what vill be peraittod^whea 
they are adults (i*e«, they ara "status** deviants)* 

ThirdT'devianca may have its own dtvelopsental process, which 
once, started leads from one type of deviance to'" another, unless social 
controls affectively .interrupt it* That developaental .process could 
be a quantitative one— in which ..the likelihood of cosaitting an untried 
deviant behavior depends principally on the nuaber of ^other types of ' 
deviance already tried-^or a qualitative one^ where. certain specific ^ 
acts are necessary or nearly necessary stepping stones to others* 

We can be reasonably sure that childhood devicnce is not a purely. 
.rahdom*process sirce we can already predict rather reliably which 
young ctiildven will be deviant* Ve do this in two ways«<*9n^ consistea^' 
with a "predisposition" hypothesis, the other with a "developcental" 
hypothesis* Predicting that children of inadequate parents, and from 
iapovefished neighborhoods will be' deviant m^ans assuaing they have a * ^ 
•genetically or environaentally produced predisposition* Predicting 
that children who disobey the teacher in first grade will be delinqueata 
casuaes a natural progression from one type of deviance to, another^ 
i.a*, a developnental process* Of course, this inference of progressioa 
would be incorrect if the sane genetic and enyitomsental factors pra* 
dieted both types of deviance, but at different ages*. 

' This paper seek^ evidence for a developaental process in childhood 
deviance* Describing that process, ic it exists, has both theoretical 
and practical laportance* On the theoretical- levol, it should assist 
la integrating tha study of deviant behavior ^Into the field of c h i l d ; ' 



4«vfabi»tat, vhteh:^ conctatrAttd alaott tatlrtly en positive 
«chl«v«s«atst phyticU trowth^ nturological MturaWon^ and th* acquis 
•Itlaa of latUltctttai «kill». ' ' 



Further, it contributes to the efforts of 

* t» 

the cany social theorists (Cloward and Ohlin, Jessor et al., Kaplan) 
vho have been struggling to develop a theoretical systca that handles 
the lateraction between opportunities and pressures to deviance 
- prcvidcd-by the social environacnc and the individual's perceptions 
, of .those, opportunities and pressures, perceptions that oust in part 
grow out "of his'ovn earlier behavior* On the practical level, knowing 
the natural course of the developncnt of dtviance could suggest *' both . 
the degree of urgency and the best timing of intervention to prevent 
progression- f roa less serio-is to nore. serious forms. 

To discern whether there is evidence for a developmental process 
of deviance and if so uhcther it is both a quantitative proceasjt.ln 
which cosaitting any one deviant behavior makes all others more likely, 
•and a ^qualitative one, 'in which cocaaitting certain specific behaviors 
cakes cosmitting another specific behavior nore likely, we will use 
the patterns and sequencing of the agc^dated initiations of 13 deviant 
behaviors during the childhoods of 223 young black men. 

We wlU begin by defining the behaviors selected and showing their 

'r 

fraqueacy asd tha raaga of agea at which they first occurred* We will 



ihen demonstrate what va already strongly suspect— that the nuabtt- o£ 
deviant Behaviors per child is not^he product of a purely randoa 
process. » , 

Next we wlU consider vhit klxidi of correlation;; should be cxpecttd 
anong acts beginning at various ages and affecting varying proportion* 
of a population if there is 9 developmental process, and if it.li (a) 
quantitative or (b) qualitative.*" If the findings are consistent with • 
a developmental pattern, we will next try to establish which acts Icai 
to which other acts. To^ do this, wa wUl need to take Ir.to account 
their order of' appearance, while controlling for variation In the 
periods at risk and variation in the number^nd types of other behav-' 
.lors that may render. apparent.-causal,relationshl?s spurious.. Once-wa " 
have established what seea to be causal connections between behaviors, 
we will evaluate their practical Importance for those Interested la 
prediction or intervention. 

In the present paper ve wiU not try to coapare the loportance.of 
a developmental process with the laporfiance of 'either predispositions 
to deviance (whether inborn or environcentally. created) or of social- 
controls in decerBlning the choice of deviant acts or the likelihood 
of transitions from one foro of devi-ance to another^ Obviously predis- 
position and sociaJ. controls are extremely laportane. But th^^are 
also the focus of most prior research on devlance-our own along with 
that of others. It U rather on the Ibng-aeglected topic of devlaw^e 
M r davelopaental procec^ i: it« own right. that w* will focu«, l*4vlag 
*' l>roa4«r lategratiba f or th« £utw«. 



' .i, \ . ^ ' ' METHODS 

Tht;;pr«Mnt'P*?tr l»K?irc of « follow-up study of normal, black men. 

: «itir ,aaat« ver« aelected .froo* elcaentary school rewrda, and chcy vera 
locate^ aad Xntarvlfwed lh> their early chirciea. In interview, each 
•udjact was asktd about a aeries ef bchaviora and ♦their age of initia- 
'tioa* ln\additicn» school and police rccords^werc collected, proyiditt^ 

^4#tea .of onset, .of school probleas and date of first police contact* 

; Iktta dats oaka possible the study of the sequence of onsets* 

His current study -has ixsportant licitations. The sample ia smaU 
v(N>223) and ho::ogeneous* It consists entirely of SF» Louis bornfand- 

r 

^ feared black calea born in the early 1930*s. Only 13 daviant fichaviors 
•ou'i of the aany-one- could: teagine investigating were dated to allow 
studying their onsets* While the school end police records were made 
eonce£poraneously vich the cooaission of the behaviors and so must be 
sssused to be correctly dated, the age at onset for other behaviors 
vas obtained* by rej^rospection at the ago of approximately 33. Obviously 
these men did not always correctly recall the age of first occurrence 
cf each- of these behaviors. Ages reported appear to have some validity, 
ttohecheless, since we found age of repor,ted first alcohol and first 
^drug use to be powerful predictors of both self-reported and record 
Indicators of degree of adult drug and alcohol Involvement (Robins snd 
Kurpfiy, l^^ii^^ixiyti^.t 1968). 

It is also possible that men may have omitted telling us about 
some of their childhood deviance. However, a survey of official rec- o 
cr4t has shown their checkable statements about past deviance to be 
reiurkably valid. For instance, every nan who had a police or Federal 
Xureau of Karcotics record indicating heroin abuse reported heroin use 



la interview* Thus we believe .intentional detOal of dilldhood ieviasee 
to be rare* . ^ * . 

We are also optimistic about, the generallzability of our fladlags 

«»Pit,e the smaU homogeneous sample, since we have already shown that 

the childhood predictors of adult psychiatric status .in this sample* 
« 

are very stollar co chose discovered la, our previous study of whlt*« 

of an older generation (Robins et al.,, 1971), 

Selection of the sample. . " ' * . 

The criteria for ell^'ibiiity for the study were being nile,. bora 
,ln St. Louiii betwefn 1930 and 1934, attending for six year* or aora « 
St. Louis public elcinontary school aerying the black coaaunity, havlagl .1 
an intelligence quotient (IQ) score of nc least B5. while in eleaentaty . 
•ehool, and guardian's noae and occupation appearing on tha school. 

record. The total-, j'^.^jlation of eligible boys was 930; 240 of thcsa 

were initially seleV|jd for follow-up. The saaple was designed to' 
provide 30 aen ia eaca or - ehe eight categories created by tat:ing aU 
conbiriations of three dichotomized school-record variables: father'* 
■presence or absence, guardian's occupation at tlie loi/est level Versu* 
a higher level, moderate or severe school probleas versus olid prob- 
lems or noae. The distributiohs of IQ scores, year of birth and nua- 
ber of addresses at which the boya were known to have lived during 
elementary school were matched across all eight groups. The Aevel of *, 
breadwinner's occupation and the distribution of the natjsre and-«eil6u»- 
ness of eleinenRary-scHool probleas were matched across the four group* 
composing each.half of a dichotoxy la order to avoid, for exa:.?le, 
children from Intact, homes being predoalnantly grade repeaters, while 
childraa fraa broken hones.ware prcdealnaatly truaata. JUJdltloaal 



♦totchlnt wt« dont vlthltt tht halvea of the £tthiir-present-or-ab«entr 
'4i£hotOBy-for tht fathur't contlnutd tbieriit or presence vheti the I>oy 



reeled .Mth school* , 

^ Kea vho had not lived in the St* Louis area at all during the 

: - ' y 

last six years were discarded froa the snnple and replaced by the best 

N> - • ' 

Isatchin^ of the reaainins -pool of eligible cases* A statjBnent by a 
relative or by thr/aan hin»elf , or c death certificate before 1959> 
vas re<^ired as evidence of a can*8 not treetlng the residence criter- 
ion* Because of non-residence or death, 97 xcen were jslloinated* 
In the category "father absents high occupation and no school 

- probleasV all** eligible casea in the pool vere exhGust'ea7^cavlng a 
sasple of 25 instead of the desired 3Q cases in thi& category. Thft~~~ 

' final aasple» .then» consists of 235 aen whose elcaeatary^school rec- 
ords shoved half vith school probleasy half without; half with father 
la the hotse, half without; half with guardians who were unemployed, 
4oscstic servants or laborers, and half with guardians in better Jobs; 
sll vith IQs of 85 or higher 6nd all born in St* Louia between 1930 
and 1934. • - 

The sasple selection procedures were relevant to the general 
purposes of the study-^to test hypotheses about the independent 
effecta of aocial class, antiaocial fathers, ova early devianc* 
on adult adjustaent— l>ut are not relevant to the issues which the; 
present paper addresses* 

Secause the aaaple was selected in this special way, it is 
veightedj'properly to sake it representative of the population froa 
yhich it vas selected-->black sales bom in St* Louis between 1930* 
1934 vho attended public school for at least six years and who had 



an IQ of &5 or higher. However, it should be reaesb^red that the ell* 
gible population itself Is^a special one* 

In 1965 and 1966 interviews ver^ obtained for {23 of, these younf; 
nen, 221 with then personally and two with relatives of cen who !had 

r 

died within the six yeara prior to interview* The current paper csiits 
the' 12 (5%) not interviewed* Since all these young cen grew up In the 
sane era and in the sane cocsiunity, achool and police records provide 
coaplete and comparable data from which to assess their school behavior 
and Juvenile arrest histories* 

. The deviant acta * ' . 

The 13 deviant behaviors which we will consider are: 1} elesen*- 

\ ' . 

tary echool academic probleias (FAIL), defined as elcaentary school 
records showing at least three quarters held bacV, and at least -tone of » 
these in Grade Three or later— or placesent iu special class or achool 
for the educationally handicapped; 2} beh^avlor problcba in elerentainf 
sch6ol (ABSENCE) as indicated by school records showing nore tJian 20Z 
of school daya nlaaed In at^ least five quarters, at least one^of these 
In Grade Three or later, or notations of truancy or expulaion or trans* 
fcr to a reformatory; .3) leaving achool before graduation froa higii^ 
school (DROPOUT), as Indicated on school records byperaanent vlth« ' 
draval before high achool graduation or tetcporary withdrawal for a 
acmester or aqre; 4} juvenile if fense (ARKEST), as Indicated by a ^ ' 
police record of att offense pi^ior to age 18 or iuyenlle cwut^ record 
resulting fron. the child.* a own nlsbehavlor (recorda resulting froa 
parental neglect, adoption or tesporary, placeaent are excluded); 5X 
precocious use of.alcohol (DRIKK) defined as Intervl^ reports of- 
taking a first drink of 'alcohol t^efora the age of IS; 6) pre'coeloua 



Mxu*i;«JCp4ritttC« (SEX) «s lndlctte4 by Intervlt^*, rtport of first 
ifittrcourst 1>^efoi:« tht att. of 15;;, 7).uft of marijuana before ase 18 . i 
^(KA?J); 8) \xs% fil barbiturate before age' 18 (BARB); 9) u^e,of aaphe^ . 
taslaea befori^ a2e 18* (AKPH); JO) use o^ opiates before age t8 (OPUTE); 
11)'^ leaving the parental hose^to live on his own before age* 18 (LEFT 
Baf:^); 12-> carriage beforeVtge ;L8' (mMiaCE); and 13) developing 
alcohol problems such as "the shakes^, or, fanily complaints before age 
18 (AIC PROB), As noted- above, f.he t5.rst four of ftesc variables 'j:oaar 
froa records, the rcsaindec- froavtetroi^pective report* 

It/vill be' noted that sex and drif^ king were counted only if ^ey 
occurred before *age 15* This age was chosen because after 15' both 
behaviors vera so cosson that it was hard to believe that they could 
bava been considered deviant in^lthe Ipcal slibculture. Failur# and # / 
abscnce'siso have a cut«*off agcibelov li because' children vere.no 
longer' in alcaentary school after that tine* ^ 

School probleias present a unique difficulty In assigning a tihtf- 

of initiation* Children can be occasionally absent or temporarily* 

behind their classmates in achievcscnt vithout being considered by tha 

^school as having a^ problea. School probleas are recurrent dif f icultita# 

Vhen then does such behavior "bcgin"-*^hcn^the child takes the first , • 

step that eventuates in his ceeting the criterion or vhen he jr^kes the 

♦ final step that puts hin over the criterion threshold? We chosfe tha 

, foraer definition, assessing acadcolc and behavior problcns on the 

basis of the vhole elementary school record, and for t^Se vho quali^ 

f ied' as having had probleas at cone tiae during elesdntary school, ^ 

counting the earliest ag^ at %/hich that problca behavior appeir.ed* . 

f * 

ic cay seca odd to consider school failure as a f ora of deviance* 



^41 



Bovevar. since all meabers of the sanple had IQ scores of at least 85» 

a level more than* adequ^ite for ^progressing norcally through eltseataxy 
school, failure could>be interpreted as a behavior problem*. 

■■ - ■• ■• / 

. RESULTS' \ I 

. ; ' , ~^ \ V 

Frequency and age of initiation for 13 behaviors ^ ^ ^ • 

The 13 behaviors varied ^in frequency, age of f irst iLnitlatioi^ and 
vhether they occurred •predoainahtly early *Y^r late in the age sp^an at 
r.lsk« Table 1 shovs. that the proportion of^ children cosaittlng these 
^behaviors varied froav'56% vho had sex experience before ^15 to only 3Z 
vho used opiates before 18. « 

. Ages of f irrst elea^tary school failure and absence could not pre-* 
ce'd^ age« of' school entry at slx^ jind mrriage^ <;hich vaited C9 puberty, 
, ^id not </cpur before 14* Alcohol problea^had to vait on soae drinVinj' 
. < ' (TABLE 1 liERE) 

experience. Ochtrvis'e,. thtr^.vere no absolute lover liaits jas the 

t. * ^ • 

not infrequtot prepubciftal sex-experietvtte shovs)« Sex, <tinking, and> 

arrests occuired^iti jrare^hildreh eveq before school age, and first 

" " » ' 

narijuana use and lei^v^ng hoae also occasionally occurred very ^urly* 

Other 'Vlrug use and alcohol problem)^ occurred only in adolescence* 

\ . ^ • • ^ , 

Elcaentary school probleas -vera distinct f roa other behaviors, in 

• • ' \ 

that they began early or not, at LJl* « Before tKeir eighth birthday,, 
more than half the children vho .vould ever be sericasly hel^ back or 
truant had already been ^so* For* all other teluviors, t^e sajority of' 
first occurrences were* found in the last three years of the period at; 
ri^k, defined as the period froa the ^rllest age" at vhlch any child_ 
shoved the':behavior^ to tbe'cut-off age of 15. or 18* The behaviors 
that occurred last of all vera opiate use, leaving hoae, and carrying* 



.the aceuaulatloii of Initiations at the end of their childhood 
xiik periods suggested ,thst ve night be witnessing the beginning of • 
,\iccelerstlns rtites^ To learn whether acceleration with aging occurred 
^for nil b^havloVr other than scliool problems » ve extended our look at 



-laitlatlons for .two additional years .(Figure 1). To reveal possible 



(FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE) 



SCceIeration» initiation rates were calculated based only on those who 
entered ^aclTyearof age vlchout yet having cor flitted the act in <iues* 

o 

tlos . and thus were at risk of iniciatins the act at that age* ^ 

We found» asjexpected, that rates of school absence and failure 
^dld not accelerate with aging* Indeed^ rates of onset of ABSCKCE rap* 
idly declined' after seven, reaching dose to zero by age ten* FAXLURS 
also began to decliao after seven, reaching a lov,^ steady level by age 
nine. 

The behaviors which were scill accelerating* at the end of the 
childfiood r£sk period and continued at high levels for two years therft- 
*after were- SDCiv ALCOHOL, MARJ^.IAGE, MARIJUAKA, and LEFT. HOME*. ARREST 
continued to accelerate until the end of the childhood period, but 
declined thereafter* * Wo Investigated the possibility that this declins 
V25 due to entering the oilitary, but we found that those who were not 
Inducted also had a dedine/in arrest liability after 17* DROPOUT 
peaked at 16 (the legal age for leaving school) end then declined 
steadily. In large part because so» cany graduated at 18* 

" ' • - • 

For drugs other^, than carljuana, OPIATE, and BARB^ rates of 

initiation rez&lnifa virtually flat §nd close to zero* The same pattern 
vas seen for ALC f ROB* 



A pattern of accelerating onsets at the end .of childhood** is ont 
way of opcratlonaliting the concept of ^'status deviance"* those behav* 
lors considered deviant In children but acceptable In adults* Acc6rd«* 
Ing to our results there were five such behaviors, four of which we 
would havelso identified a^ priori* Alnost every urban cale eventually 
has sex experience, drinks, leaves home, and narries. The questionable 
one of the five is MARIJUANA* Karijuana use soever becaae the nora ^in 
this sample. Eventually not quite half the sa::ple tried it* Ap par easi- 
ly one must consider not only acceleration but slope in judging what 
.Is and lis not "status deviance"* The rise in xaarijuann Initiations 
was much less steep with the approach of cdulthopd than was the rise 
in the other four behaviors, perhaps Reflecting social pressure againsc 
marijuana use which, although stronger for younger than older persons, 
does not disappear with maturity* ' 

The fact that hard drug use did not follow marijuana* s pattern of > 

Increasing risk with aging may seen surprising, given the fact that 

marijuana has repeatedly been shown to precede hard drug> use* Ve showed 

In an earlier paper (Robins and Kurphy, 1967), however, that those who 

begin marijuana at an early age are ^uch greater risk of progression 

to hard drugs than ^hose with later-onset*— ^ The flat curves of hard 

•'drug onsets despite the rising marijuana curves simply expresses this 

finding graphically! the addition of new late onset users of marijuanit 

Is not reflected In corresponding increments in the use of other drugs. 

Is the number of deviant acta randomly distributed? ^* ' * 

On an average, men in our sample reported having committed (or 

» « ' •% 

their school and police records' showed the cos::lssion of) 3*2 of the** 

^lybehavl^ ve have considered* :Whlle no xuxi c&snitttd aU 13 oi 

' • 14 



-ttes«^«et9f-eft*-4id^e0nlt.l2!;^he fa^ed onlr to aarr^ before age 18* 

f (FIOjXJS^ 2 ABOUT HERE) 

c Ip Fiture 2, ve fiad the aistrlbutlon of nuober of acta conmlcced 
..at least osee atronjly skewed toward the left or lower end# A klstri- 
butioa skewed toward the, 2zf t suggests a possible Poisson distribution. 
Xf the Quabcr offsets had a-Foisson distribution*, ve would assuae the 
variety, of deviant acts was the result of a randoa process and there 
would be no necessity for any causal explanations, much less for posit- 
ing a vdeveldpnental nudel* 

When ve^testcd :for goodnw^^ fit to q -Poisson distribution, how*» 
cver> ve found our results significantly different froa expected values 
-df-8» p<.000l>* As Figure 2 shows, our distribution has too 
Bany cases at both the lower and upper ends of the distribution to fit 
the. Poisson codel* Still, the distribution night Se randoa» but not 
Poisson*. However,, when we tested it against the binoaial distribution^ 
assuaing 13 independent trials, we again got a highly significant dif- 
ference (t«4,lA, p<.000iy. 

Testing for the occurrence of a developmental process. 

Having identified the coaaission of djeviant behaviors as a xxopr 
randoa process, ve have grqunds for exploring whether there ©ay not 
be a-developaental process going on* There need not be, since a 
departure froa randoaness could be entirely explained by background 
'variables which have aade soae children relatively Icaune to deviance 
or others relatively deviance-prone or which have affected liability 
to certain of the behaviors we tre investigating. 

The present 'paper will not bo able to prove that relationships 
we find between behaviors can be. attributed to a devdopaental processt 



since we cannot rule cut these other possibilities. .However, ve^ceti 
describe the kind of relationships between acts ve would expect to see 
If there is e ilevelopmental process. at vork, and learn to what extent- 
the relationships found are consistent with such patterns. 

A first expectation, if 'there is a developcental process, is that 
acts that are aost common should be those that occur earliest In child- 
hood. As a co'roUary, aets typically occurring late should iaply the 
previous commission of ©any other acts. This follouj froa the fact 
that in-a developmental process, a later" stage can be reached only 
after haying .passed :through an earlier stage. A slaple paradigm is 
that of heightrrwhere there are fewer people at least six feet tall 
than at least five: feet tall and all six-footers have at soise tiae 
passed every fixed Increment in height between four and six- feet,, 
while five-footers have passed only half as oany. 

The expected relationships vere indeed found. The rank order 
corraUtlon between an, act's frequency rank (with the highest frequen- 
cy ranked 1) and l,ta rank by aedian age st initiation was -.70, and 
between its frequency rank and ihe nuaber of other acts also coaaltted 
was -.93. Thus rare acts occvir late and Inply haVing coaaltted cany 
other act:s.- 

^ A second expectation if there is a developaental process Is that 
deviant acts should be Intercorrelated, since if a later stage can be 
reaqhed only by passing through an earlier one, any contingency table 
Involving tw acts that are part of the i^i^rocess will have one ?ero 
cell, for the case where the later act is positive and the earlier act 
Is negative. Intercorrelatlons- between pairs of behaviors were ln£eed 
co^=an, positive, and »trong {T*bl«,2). Of the 78 2*2 conticscncy 



t«>Ut i'tottatti hy U bth»viort» 73 vert posttivt tnd A2 (S4X> werf 
•UCisticaUy tisnlficAat and poiitlvc (p<*05, two-ttlled), 21 tlae* 

' , , ^ ^ (TA3LE 2 A20UX HERE) 

*tht ausber of tlghlficant positive relationships expected by chance. 
-,Xadeed, 20 (26X) were tignlficant at the p<.001 level, 513 tinea the 
ausbcr. that ahould have been significant by chance. Every one of the 
- 13 .behaviors vas significantly related to at least one other behavior. 
^ A cuantitative^vs^ a qualitative process* 

While -both quantitative and qualitative developmental iTrocesaes 
isply correlations -between tieviant behaviors, which acts would be oost 
•trosgly iatcrcorrclated would differ. If the devclopaicntal process 
vtre entirely quantitative, so thai, cocaitting any one act increased 
the likelihood of C9=aitting any other, all correlations becween acts 
shculd be positive and the strength of correlation should depend p.rlsa- 
ariiy oa. cesporal relationships. Earliest occurring act,s (which are 
also the nost frequent) should be nose highly correlated with theMnext 
earliest and least strongly correlated with those appearing late (and 
-rarest). If instead the causal relationships between acts were quali- 
.urlve, one eight expect soce pairs of acts to bc^ uncorrected and one 
vould expect strongest correlations between actsin the sane conceptual 
.^ealsi' whether or not they occurred close to the sane ages. *fhat is, 

would expect truancy to predict school dropout better than atapheta- 
slae use, even though anphetaaine use* is a bit closer to truancy In c 
« xedian age of first occurrence. ^ 

' Vt have already noted the large nuaber of positive and significant 
correlations asoa« our 13 deviant behaviors. There w,are only five 



negative correlations, all clo^e to xefo. quantitative deyel- 

opacntal process would lead us to expect all relcnlt?i?<V;lps to be posl* 

»tive^and-sighificant..ln .a.saaple of_TAa$onabU slse, our »all sxs^U 

night explain the non-significant relationships. Tha snail saaple^slxe ; 
would be particularly likely to be the explanation for falling to find; 
significant relationships when one of the pair- of bcKSaViors vas> rare.. 
We found, however, that i>airs of acts in which one or both -behaviors 
were rare (defined as ^)ccurring in less than 73; 'of the saaple) were 
about as often significantly correlated as pairs in wfiich both acts \ 
•were nore conunon (52Z vs. 57%). ^us, the failure to find all corrcU* 
tions significant was probably not entirely due to saaple size. Per- 
haps then at least, some of the relationships discovered vtre part of s / 
qualitative process.' 

Our second criterion for a purely quantitative developaental pro--- 
cess ^fas thijt ,acts adjacent in age of appearance should be the nost . 
; itrongly correlated. To see whether *this criterion was net, we in- 
quired whether the/nostl^ighly, correlated, pairs of behaviors, also had 
the smallesfc differences between ihe ranks :of their nedian ages of 
Initiation, 'thjtrt was a striking association between strength of 
. correlation and slnllarity of ages of onset. When acts were especially. 

strongly correlated. (p<.001>, the average difference between the ranks 

.* ^ > . a" n 

of their nedian age at initiation was 2.9. When the value of p was . 

greater than .OOl'but less than .01, the average difference In ranks 

rose to 4.0, while for still less highly -correlated pair^, it reached 

5.7. On the otjher hand,, the strongest correlations were^aleo between - 

acts^ that seened conceptually related, a fact that vould argue^for s 

" qualitative devftlopaental. process. Ihe strongest xfa^xla^Mii^'(^^ty 



-oeeurrti'with-th. ut« bt tw ,nood-EOdlfyi„g drugs- and. between two- 
««w.rM of .chool problen,. Thus, wMle we have soae evidence for 

h*Y« a .ugsestlon .that cettnln.specl-. ' 
ilA behavior.. likely to induce other specific behaviors. 

to argue convincingly that certain specific behaviors caused 
others, we need to do-»or. than .how that correlations between act., 
freb « %iailar conceptual realowere stronger than their uioilarity 
laTfrequency, or age of onset could explain. Ma oust also be able to 
Show that certain specific behaviors were actually followed by othnr • 
«?Scific iehavior* at a rati higher than chance expectation, and that 
these relationsMp. were not spurious. The >next section attacks thi. 
proBl'ea.. 

An actuarial -test foV c«»«al relationshin. S.ru een soecifi. 
• To show in..- non-experioental setting that one specific type o£ 
act is a plausible cause,,of another spc^ciflc act. one begins with 
persons who have conaictpd neither, and' shows thaf those who, comait 
the first act (ACT 1) thereafter have an increased probability ^of 
co==ittlng the second (ACT 2). Whien the two acts share a co«oa age- 
.ra=se of risk, the estimate of the change to probability attrlbutabU' 
to the first acf,cu6t, be adjusted for the anount of risk period of the 
second act which hadi-Wready elapsed prior to the occurrence of the : 
flr.t. 

To nake the requircaent for adjusting for elapsed risk clear, 
assu=e^that we want to. see whether DROPOUT leads to ARREST. Table 1 
. .hows that dropouts occurred on the average at age 16. while arrest. 
. occurred at aa average, age of 15.2. Thus .by the tloe the evcraga 
. ..dro?oat_occurrcd, boss of the period at risk was already over, r^thtr 

ERIC |Q • . • . 



the cnly cases for whca we can show a possible causal efface of drop-,^ 
out, on arrest are those who dropped out without a .prior, arrest. Thu< 
the -eligible 'j:roup;is'^oade up of people free of early arrests. To 
find a comparable group who did not drop but, we oust IdentifyllllSsa 
persons who not only diU not drop<out, out .who had no arrest before 
the age at which the dropout left school, paly then will thay have 
thesaoe length of tine at risk of arrest, the saae age period at risk^ 
and be equally resistant to early arrests.. 

To solve this prpbica we have codified a classic age-adjusted 
actuarial .aetliod: to man'^g^a two-risk condition: the risk of the - 
>rc8uoed cause (DROPOUT) and^e.risk of the prcsuaed consequence 
(ABREST) (Robins and Taibleson, li72). This oethod iHows us to^test 
the significance of a dlfference^ln rates of a behavior between per* 
sons w£th and without a prior behavior, while instituting controls 
for age at risk. . \ ^ * ' 

All pairs- of behaviors were tested -by this oethod, when possible* ' 
Pairs^were lost to testing (a) when the '^cause" Occurred too" rarely at 
any age (in less ttain'ten persons) to allow confidence in the results . 
(e.g., OPIATES and AMPH as causes each provided no oore than nine 
cases still at risk of any given other behavior)., (b) when the "cau$e»f 
occurred so late that no risk period for .possible "effects" rcaained 
(e.g., fewer than ten cases of KARRIACE occurred before age 17, the. ^ 
last year in which ^ consequent behavior could appear), or (c) when 
the ^'consequence" oust logically occur prior to Its hypothetical ' 
•'cause". ^(as FAI3:i could not ba a consequence of DROfOUT)^, Out of the 
156 theoretically possible cause-effect pairs given 13 behaviors^ Zj 
were, testable. 
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Cue oT 83 ttstf t 38 (<6Z vere statidtically significant by chi- 
squara ttst (all thoaa carked '-f-* in Table 3). Anong the behaviors 
fotLQd to predict other behavio rs, MARIJUAN A^ DROPOU T, and early DRINK 
vera the aose^^potent causes, predictAng six or seven behaviors each, 
sore Chan half of those 'for vhich testa vere possible* DROPOUT and 

(TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE) 
ALCOHOL PROBLEMS .vere the behaviors best predicted- by other behaviors^ 
each predicted by six of the mother behaviors, all those in vhich tests 
vere possible for DROPOUT (that is, not blank ir. the DROPOUT rov of 
Table 3) and tvo-thirds of possible tests for ALCOHOL PROBLEMS* 
Tests fer spurlpusncss * 

The age-adjusted cethod as described thus far has not considered 
the possible spuriousness of these relationships* When an event has 
cultiple significant "causes" (as DROPOUT, for instance, is predicted 
by six different behaviors), soae of these "causes" may be .the effects 
of other of these "causes" » and sicply happen to occur at a younger 
age than the event of^interest* In order to see vhether a causal 
relationship has been spuriously attributed, one holds constant any 
variables, correlated vith and occurring prior to both the.icputeil 
cause and the Inputed outcone* If the correlation betveen the "cause? 
and "effect*^ Chen resains significant, one assuDCS that the coscsson 
precursor has not engendered a spurious relationship, and the causal 
relationship rcsains plausible* 

Xn-the present study there rcaains one problem, however. Even 
after ve control on correlated prior behaviors, the "vith cause" cases 
tccessarily enter the period of risk having experienced, on tha aver* 
ase. ae lease one sore type of deviant behavior than the satcbed 



controls, because they have "experienced the "cause" Itself* And it 
that cause is also correlated vith other f oms of deviance not^ corre«» 
lated idth <^ur consequent behavior i and therefore rfoi^'held constant » 
the "vith cause" group may easily exceed the "without cause"'^group in 
average number of prior deviant behaviors^ by sore* than one* Then, if 
there is i quantitative dcvelopoental process^ i^e*, if core deviant 
behaviors in the past mean a greater risk of sooe nev type. of deviance,, 
vc may find the "cause" significantly predicting our "effect" even if 
there is no specific, causal relationship betveen thea* Bccau's^-^Jboth 
specific behaviors and number of previous behaviors can creat'e spurious 
relationships,, vc, instituted controls^ for both types of spuriocsness. 

Controlling on specific precursors* To test for spuriousness due 
to some third form of deviant behavior *s explaining both the "cause" 
and the "effect", vc selected a oatched "vithout cause" casA* for every 
"with cause" case, vhils. contrulling on the prior occurrence of any 
third type of deviance that had been found to significantly predicc 
both the "cSause" and its "effect"* We then tested for a significantly 
higher proportion shoving the "effect" after the "cause" than.in its 
absence* ' 

A "vithout cause"''case vas defined as an appropriate natch for a 
"vith cause" case if it act three conditions: 1) the "causal" behav- 
ior either did not occur before 18 (or before 15 for sex and alcohol} 
or occurred only after the behavior thought to be, its "effect"' had el* 
ready occurred; 2) the "vithout cause" child had reached the age..at 
which-the child "vith cause" f irsf dcnonstrated the "causal" behj-zior 
vithout yet Having cosaitned the "effect" behavior; 3) if the "vitS"^/^ 
cause^ child^bad already shcwn^the third .for& of deviant bth^vior that 



aljhlL xtarftr tht tpurlotis by the age he. first showed the 

rcautt^.^thtj'vli^^ child had also shown i^/by that age, and 

if the ^'with causa** child had not shown that* third type of behavior 
>y that age, thfe "without causa" child also had not* 

The first criterion identified the potential catch as "without 
cause", -the second criterion* guaranteed an identical age period at 
ris^c of tha "effect", and -the third criterion guaranteed that the 
cases vwera oatchcd with respect to the presence or absence of 51 third 

-variable that^rlght-render the cause-effect relationships-spurious. 
^ ^^^^^'^^^^J^^^^SJ^^^ whether** the finding that DROPOUT leads to 

' AK^ST was spurious, we controlled successively on the two events 
found significant predictors of both: ABSENCE and miJUAKA (note 
that these, arc tha only two variables with a in both the DROPOUT 

, acd AX.HEST rows in Table 3). Suppose that when controlling on MARI- 
JUANA, we found that our first "with cause" case had dropped out at 
and had first ssoked narijuana at age 13. From the randomly ordered 
data set, tha next case was selected as his natch who either never 
dropped'out or did so only after arrest (i.e., was not a dropout when 
arrested, if arrested), who had not been arrested before or (it 14, t , 
who had used narijuana by age I4.. jChiough these criteria, the tiatchid 
"without cause*' case was known never to have been .simult;aneou8ly a 
dropout and at risk of arrest; he was at risk of arrest during th^ 

'sas;t^ age period (15 to 17) as the dropout, and, like the dropout, ha 
■hid used carijuana prior to this risk period. 

^Whea a natch could not be found, the **with cause" case was dropped. 
This loss of cases nade finding significant results nore difficult, 

Apt only because the nusber was reduced, but because the unaatchabla * 



cases were those »t highest risk of. the effect—cases la whoa tht catts*' 
appeared early and had been preceded by a precursor behavior--givias 
thea more predictors and a longer period at risk, 

KcNeaar*s test 'for oatcfied~^paiTs-Vas^pplied to see whether tha - 
•cause-effect relationship had survived this test for spuriousness^ — 
A cause-effect relationship was considered to have survived if tha 
number of "with cause*| cases showing the outcoae still significantly 
(p<.ll) exccci'ed the i|u»ber of "without cause** cases showing it. 

in Table 3 where jthera are one or two aaterisks,.,r€lationships • 
initially found significant by the actuarial oethod have survived all 
these tests for spuriousness. (Note that DROPOUT no longer predicted 
ARREST I when ABSENXE ind MARIJUAXA were held constant.) Eleven of the 
;.xelationships'' found' significant by actuarial t&ethods had no signffi* 
cant precursor 6f both avents, and therefore, no test for spuriousness 
was necessary. Of the rcoaining 27 relationships significant by the 
actuarial acthod and tested for spuriousness, 15 survived. X=u>ng tha ' 
sjirviypra/ DRINK' was tha oost frequent predictor of other fores of 
deviance, predicting six other types. MARIJUAKA and AESEKCE each prf 
dieted- five other behaviors. DROPOUT was tha behavior cost lusceptlbla 
to the- influence of other .behaviors. It was predicted by flva dif far- 
eat behaviors J. FAIL, ABSENCE, DRINK, SEX, and ARREST.. - . ^ ^ 

AU 13 types of deviant behaviors sui^rlveit this first sat of tests^ 
for spuriousness as an effect of aoaa other fora of dr/lancc, and 
seven behaviors survived .as a ^ause as veil:- ABSENCE, PAIL/DRpa:^ 
SEX, aSREST, miJfUAKA, and DROPOUT* * 
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Cofttrollint on the hualier of prior deviant behaviors . To see 
vhethtr the cauwl reXation«hi)?« that withstood the test of holding 
constant th» predictors of both cause and effect would also withstand 
•the test of boldinf constant the nunber of previous behaviors, we 
again found Mtcfces aaong the "without cause" cases for the "with 
cause" cases* Cases were defined as "with" and "without" 'cause just 
as'Chty were In our* fir/it test-for spuriousness, and the cases were 
put laeo randoo order as before. Again the first oatching case was 
selected ».4)uC'the qualification for xwtching was now the number of 
prior behavionTrather than the type. A natching "without cause" 
case in- this t^st was requirisd to have exactly .the saae number of 
deviant behaviors through-the age at which the "cause" first occurred^ 
.as^did-th'e^"with cause*' case. Since the "cause" was itself a deviant 
behavior » the "without cause" case was required to 'have the same 
Buaber of other forms of deviance as the ".with cause" case plus one 
core to cake up for the absent "cause". Ko attention was paid to 
whether or not the types of, deviance were the ease. Again casce v re 
discarded when nVmatch could be found, and again those unnatchable* 
vere the cases at greatest risk of the outcome— i.e., those with the- 
largest nusber of precurjior^. 

The 26 relationships cha^^had survived the controls for specific 
precursors were now tested to see whether the number of earlier behav* 
lors rather than the prc^suned "cause" wight be the real predictor of * 
the later behavior. Only eight of these relationships survived this 
second tescVt a statistically significant level. • These<succcssful 
^survivors' are narked with double astcris!cs in Tabl,e 3* The eight sur* 
vivicfi relationshlpe Included as causes DRINK-, which increased 



the risk of MASJ and AMPH; ABSENCE, which led to FAIL, I)RO?oHt^KUUlZACS» 
and LEFT HOME; and FAIL, which' led to ABSENCE'. The two forss of eXe- 
nentary school devl&nce constituted the only reciprocal relationship - 
surviving/" , ^ ' ' * 1 

Even '•jhen resv**^^ were not statistically signiXicaat, in all but-, 
four cases (DRINK and SEK as causes of each other and of DRO?OUT}, the 
"effect^ behavior occurred more often when the presumcd^cause-was 

• among the preceding deviant behaviors' than when It was absent froa St * j 
same nmabcT-of preced^g deviant behaviors. Foe, nine of these\non* 
significant, relationships, the proportion of cases with the effect was 
at least half again as large following the "cause" than in its absence^ 
despite an equally extensive history of deviance. Relationships cTiat' 
approached significance after both tests ^ for spuriousness had been 
applied included as causes DRIIHC and DROPOUt, both of which portended 
ALCOHOL PROBLEMS; and ARRESTS, which Icd^ to DRICHC; SEX, which predicted 
KARIJUAHA use; "and KARUUAllA^ which in turd predicted use of all other 
types of illicit, drugs as^well as ARREST. OPIATES were additionally 
predicted by DROPOJIT» " ' ^ - ' 

Given tlicse trends|even in the absence of sany statistically] sig- . 

nificant results, it seems probable that.-most of tftie behaviors entered 

into this last test as possiHlt "causes" were actuall:^ making some con* 

tribution to these "effects". However, the sharp drop la the^husber of 
^ 1. 

* " ^- 
significant relationships when the. number of prior behaviors was held^ 

constant supports the argument that, the developmental process •!« la. 

'large part a quantitative one. 
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/\' •gw.^lat^ortant are/thM^ specific, iets as "eaua ca"? 
J- . ?«ct !th«'t> «n*.«ee apparently Increases the rltk of inothet It 

.. ■ wi; nteeMerlijr lafoWtloa-- of prictlc.l dmpor tence. V?hether It la 
- .la?ort«tft. depends- In part on whether th^t first act Is either,* necea., 
. ':3«t7>or- «ufflcient-^caut«;.o the second. The first act approximates a 
.Mcsstaty -causa If. the SMohd act almost never occurs unless preceded 
. .-lor -the flrstj- lt,.-approxln*tes a suff^lent.cause if the first act is 
•^•^'•^variably followed bj^the second. {Of course, froa a purely 
/::?ractic8l point, of view, necessary and sufficient (iauses which cannot 
; ' b« controlled are less Icportant than less powerful causes that are 
subject, to control. However, other things being equal, the potential 
for control is greatest when the causa is necessary.oi- sufficient.) 
■ .^^ .-'^ evaluates the, degree ^to which' each causal relationship 
fouad'to be sfitisticaUy significant or near" statistical signlficanca 
after our tests for spuriousness fulfills criteria for being 

* * . (TABLE 4 /iBQVT HERE) ' " ^ - 

or sufficient* ' None of the "causal" behaviors in Table 4 sppi 
sufficient to produce further types' of deviance* The c loses 5/«pproxi- 
^; "carioni to-^suff icient causes wcre^ ABSENCE, which half the 

followed 1>yDROP0in:, and ARREST, which was^rfollowed by early^DRINKfNG 
la half the eligible cases. In only two other relationshAw^/iS^CB 
, as «^ cause of mVLSG HOME and KARIJUAKA as a cause of ARREST, did the 
"effect" acttjally itcur in even one-thirdi of the cases at rink follow- 
Isj the "cause''. ^Thus, if - the occurrence of the precursor were used to 

• seU<:t chlldrea for intervention to prevent their cosaaittlng the second 
behAylor,. naay children vould ^^obabl yybe selected'^h^vera not going to 




cowBlt the predicted deviance tyen If no interventioj^^'took pUca (pt - J 
who would commit it only later, after they were aduit). 

While there are *few sufficient causes in our list* there ara a. 
number of virtually necessary ones. OPIATES were used, alcost solely; 
(92%) by -children who had already^ used KARIJUAKA Xevjcn though very fair^ 
marijuaua.users {15Z) went on to use. opiates before age^lsT* OPUTB ^' 
usem were also almost always <75X) previously high school DROPOUTS, 
although again only, '8Z. of dropouts went on to use opiates before 18. 
The use of AMPHETAMIKES waS-ilhWt: exclusively (gSZ) arbag children- 
who had begun DRIKKING before 15, akwefi ALCOKOt PROBLEJiS {76X). 
MAEUUANA.use was largely restricted {78i> to children who had already: 
had SEX experience. 

One of these "necessary" causes seems' obvious: a child-who 
does not drinlf; early ^hardly has time to develop alcohol problems before 
18. Similarly, thejrjole of marijuana as a necessary stepping stone to 
-opiates lias been wldeiy reported. <Kan4eI,^1975>. The other relarioor 
ships -are not self-evident, that aaphetkaiiie use rdrely occurred la 
the absence of ejarly drinking may reflect the -fact that in the years* . 
WKen these 5aen were adolescent^ amphetamines were typically the last 
Illicit drug to be Initiated. Perhaps Co alreaiy have reached this 
last outpost before 18 required a very early interest la cood-«odlfylag 
drugs* - . • . 

From the point of view of those who plan to^intervene la the 
natural development of devi^nc^ behavior, the most useful discoveries 
are of early behaviors thac are both necessary and suf f leienc causes ' 



of lattr b«h«viorV* Vhit;i these are used to fUg "high risk" case8» 
the ifiterventlott is directed at almost all the children likely to 
shov the behavior to be prevented and at alaost no one else. Three 
of the causal links discovered between deviant behaviors approach^ 
although they do not iulfill^ both criteria; ABSENCE as a* cause of 
'both 3DS0P0UT and LETT HOMS^and DRIKK as a cause of LEFT HOME. If 
there is a practical nessago in our efforts* it is that centering 
affoiTts on preventing truancy in the first and second grade and 
drinking before 15 is likely to have the greatest payoff at least 
cost., 

DISCUSSION 

Our excursion into , : study of the developacnt of deviance In ^ 

t 

y the childhoods of young urban^born black nen reviewed the fre<iuency» 
ages at initiation, and ter^poral patterning of 13 forms of deviance* 
All 13 types of deviance were found to be statistically linked* Thosa 
behaviors beginning young were the cost cpnaon and the most likely to 
occur alone* The patterning of deviance was not a random process* 

there vere xsore highly deyiant and^o^e non-deviant children than 

?■ 

vould; have been expected by chance* This set us looking to see vht* 

. «^ 

ther there night be a developccntal process at work* 

Evidence supporting a developmental process included the facts 
thac 1) the most frequently committed acts were those typically coo* 
aitted youngest » 2} strong positive correlations existed between . 
bAhai>ior8, and 3} the strongest correlations we:re between pairs o£ 
behaviors initiated at about the some age and conceptually related* 
These findings suggested a developmental process made up of Voth 
<;ua3titatlve and qualitative relationships* 
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Qualitative relationships v^re> tested by an age^adjusted actuatii] 

method followed by tests for spuriousness which required holding con«^ / 
stent acts that were presumptive ciuse's of'^'oth^cemb^rs^f a pair; of 
acts as well as the .total number of prior acts. Eight relationships 
survived these, tests* .In addition^ there were nine relationships 
close to significance* While none of these early behaviors was suffi- 
cient to produce other behaviors » several were virtually necessary* 
Three relationships- (ABSENCE-^DROPOUT, DRIKK-^LEFT. HOME, ABSEKCE-^ . 
LEFT KOME) came closi enough to being boch neceisary and sufficient 
to make them attractive candidates for effortk:*at intervention* 

lihe fact that mcst statistically significant relationships betwse 
specif ic pairs of behaviors were reduced by controlling on ni::=ber of 
prior acts suggests that the development of deviance in childhood has 
an important quantitative aspect, as well as the qualitative aspect 
supported by relationships surviving these tests* If the developmental 
process Is largely quantitative, it Is possible to forecast which 
children will be the pioneers when new forms of deviance are Intro^ 
duced: they will be children who already have varied experience Iax^ 
''conventional" deviant behaviors* Evidence that this is the case has 
been supported by studies of the diffusion of drug experimentation 
among adolesce|its during the last decade* Drug experimentation begaa 
flrst'among Highly deviant children; then spread to a much z:ore bvoadly 
based group* 

Establishing the plausibility of a developmental process required: 
special data and special analytic tools* In addition to the usual 
Information about what behaviors had occurred, ve needed to know at' 
vhat age each behavior first occurred* These ages then hod to'be^uset' 



-',Ja.-«R#iy«i«^fc«th t« Mt«bli«V .tha sequence of inltlitlons tnd to cope 
,wlth- tU proUea of how euch of the risk i»riod for a potential second 
ithavlor K«d already tlapsed iefore the £ir«t behavior occurred. Two * 
.-iovi^cea of apuriousneaa had^ tb }>e lnvestisatcd--the cocaon one. that 

7«0se' prior behavior say hava caused both .^hc^rcsuaed •'causc'^d 
**«'^fc^*'» »«c?^f a source usually overlooked, that it nay hava 
>cea sisply tha lact that' soae deviant behavior bccurred first; rather 
thaa. a- specific effect of the. first behavior, which accounted for the 
•lacre^ed risk.. Our data were soaetiaes inadequate to handle, all 

-these requireaeats slaultanebusly. A larger and less homogeneous 
sasple of children followed. prospectively via a panel design would 

^ave quieted concerns about the validity and generalirability of 

" * * * • 

tour results. . , 

f?=?..^cf«l?? f?oa even such a saaple would not .prove,, .hoyever^ 

that the relationships between nuaber and types of behaviors are due . 
to a developacncal process. It renains possible, though perhaps la- 
probable, that discovered relationships 'between teaporally ordered*' 
^behaviors, even when highly reliable, valid, and not explained by the 
feuaber or type of other behaviors preceding thca, could occur siaply 
because^ ctaaott background factors produced bbth foms of^dcvlaace and . 
thus accotiated 



fpr the Intercorreiations between thea. to resolve^thls issue,.,backr 
ground .factors aust be allowed to coapet* in the ahalysls with develop*/ 
mental processe8<-fa difficult analytic problea indeed. Meanwhile, the 
present analysis has. pinpointed soae^reUtlonships between deviant 
behaviors Which are:priae candidates for , further exploration in better' 
.^ saaples and wlth ©ore, complex analyses. 

Ke introduced this effort to explore the .deVelopaeatal pattcma, ^ 
ixi deviance la the hopes, that it would have theoretical as well. a 
practical utility. How then does the postulation that deviance has 
its own developneatal process fit into a general theory of deviance? - 
A gap which the developaental approach can fill was pointed out by 
Cloward and Ohlia (1960),* who noted that "the pressures that lead to" ' 
deviant patterns do not necessarily dcteralnexhe particular pattern 
of deviAce-that-tresults.wWe-oust"tlherefore-explain--each^soluti^^^ ' 
In its own right...." (p. ^40). The deVelopaeatal view is not la con- 
flict/with the view that the social ehvlronaeat and 'the constitution 
of the actor pUy/laportant roles in deviant behavior, but it adds aa 
laportant eleaent to the anaaaentariua of predictors: the behavioral" 
history. ,^ ^ 

A developaental theory specifies which new deviant behavior Is 
Bost likely to appear next. postulates*. that if a new behavlorv' ls 
adopted, the.odds are in favor of its being the behavior which is 
next .in*frequ^ncy-and next la typical .age of onset to the last devliat' 
behavior adopted and which is in the saae conceptual arez as behaviors 

already In .the. repertoire ^ -rrl ^ ] 

' These are the laplicatloas of the developaeatal ptocess'V 

being *oth a quantitative and qualitative oae. 



' "Wt alstf hoptd that, rxpioring the' developmeatal aspects of deviance 

' . '©Uljtrhelp'vto Intcgrapa davlanca. research ifeto,. the larger body of research 

' ;,.Jbto/h''»fMl..ar6yth aci/developaent. -There is one obvious difference . 

.batwaaa davianc'a and aoraal growth that needs a theoretical bridge: * 

"-that differaaca la tha lilcelihood that a given individual will travel- 

•*tha whole diftaact," Ir* ,aor=al growth and- development, the expectation 

is for progression to- the end— alnost all children eventually learn to 

; valk, talk, and read; they vary only with respect to the age at which 

[ . Cthey raach these ailestones. In the development of deviance, the modal 

pattern la tessation at an early age. The necessary bridjge to allow 

.vnltlag these two apparently disparate patterns may be simply .the recog- 

; ultlon of tfhe role 50cial norms play in bot<h developmental jrrotesses..^ 

Society presses children to develop the skills it values as rapidly aa 

possible and to avoid or terminate the behaviors that conflict with ita 

»or:sa, • (The effectiveness of such social pressures against deviance 

cay veil explain ot^t failure to -f ini a single deviant act which proved- 

to be' a sufficient cause -for any subsequent act.) This formulation 

^ require* assuming that the speed with which children reach mature levels 

for a particular skill that is part of normal growth and development 

depends not only on the rate of growth of biological capacity,-but also 

cn tht priority -which their socializing agents assign to that skill. 

— if" this foCTttilatiou should be correct, it opens up the interesting 

.^.possibility that differences between subcultures in the ages at which 

varioua aspects of normal growth and development typically occur may 

• - iUcUtuCt-'S^ 

//onstitute a key. to differences between thess^ respective rankings of 

Che values they hold la common. Similarly^ It suggests that failure 

^vCD^/^ claliaatloa cWbe ac^Jsured not only by tha ^appcaraace of deviance 

' mmmmi^y^ y stpoacaeaa la t^e afeos'at which It aoraally tcrgla ates. 
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: • ' -fOOTNOTES 

^Thc study also Inc|*j<^$'a small .normal control group for whoin wc 
^had school rccords^as, well as Interviews^ but the controls had 
been selected for an abscQce of serious school problems and In 
a'^ditlbn^ licked the detailed soctai and behavioral histories - 
avollfkblc In the clinic records. Thus/ they were not a sample 
!h w!^)ch*We could study the deyelopment of childhood devlanco. 

^.7^•ftrc Is noxoopletely-satlsfactory way to test tVie significance 
' of differences between age^adjusted rates for an addltly^ two* 
' risk ctodeK Because of this problem, wo have used an extremely 
conservative test/ and may therefore be ^ oyer looking some causal 
, relatlorishlps* Mtt Kobtns and Talbleson, 



DEVIAKT BEHAVIORS IN CHILDHOOD 
{223 YOUKC BLACK HEN) 



SEX 

af/sence 

OROPbUT 

ARREST 

FAIL 

DRINK 

LEFT HOMt 
. HARIJUAKA 

MARRIAGE 

BARBS . 
• ALC PROB ' 
• AKPHS t 

OPIATES 



Proportion 
Oolng This (j) 

5^ 

*3 

39 

\ 38 
\3A 

«26\ 
20 ^ • 
. • 6 
6 ' 
5 



Age^Rangc of 
Initiations 



Median Aga 
at" Initiation 





■ 13.1 


6-\h ' ' 


7.3 


■ 6-J7 


16.2 


5-17 


15.2 


6-13 


7.7 


2-1 if' •• 


13. ! 


8-17 


17.2 


. 8-17 


15.7 


. I'i-17- 


17.5 


n-i7 •■ 


. 16.5 


lii-17 


16.7 


13-17 ... 


15.8 


12-17 


17.1 



J 



36 



„ TABU 2 
=$|CH!riCA.ST COMElATlOHS SnVEEN BEHAVIORS 



o<.ooi (20): 




p<.01 (15) 


* 

♦ 


.0?iA7E-8AR3$ 


.61 - 


OP-ALP PR 


.21 • 






00-OK 


• 20 






OPj-ARR 


.20 


•ALC PR-AKPH 


.39 


AMPH-OK 


..20 


FAIL-ABS 


.39 . 


MO-00 


.19' 


0?-KJ 


.38 


MJ-ALC PR 


.19 


CP-AXPH 


.37 


OK-ALC PR 


.19 


00-ABS 


.33 


ARR-ALC. PR 


.19 


.AM?H-HJ 


. .32 ' 


'ABS-ARR ^ 


.19 




.32 




.18 


BAR3-ALC PR 


.30 


MJ-LH 


jl7 • 


"00-LH 


.29 


BARB-ARR 


.17 


OK-HJ 


• .29 


BARB-LH 


il7 


SEX-KJ 


.29 


BARB-SEX 


.17 


• 00-ARR 


.27 


- . OP-LH ^ 


.17 


00-FAlL- 


.2^1 






• KJ-ARR 0 


.23 


p<.05 {7L 




OC-ALC PR 


.22 


«» 


.16 


OK-LH 


.22 


OP-00 


• OK-SEX , . 


~ .22 


ALC PR-SEX 


.16 






AMPH-ARR 


.15 






00 -BARB 


.13' 






OK-BARB 


.13 






A3S-LH 


.13 






ABS-HARR. 


.13 
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TABU 3- 

RESULTS OF'AGE-ADJUSTEO ACTUARIAL TESTS AHD TESTS FOR SPURIOUSKESS' 



CAUSES. * . > 

'KJ 00 DkT BAR3 ARR SEX A5S FAIL LH 



t?o. of Teets ^ 12 12 6- 
Possible a3 Gauge: 3 9 11 2 12 12 ]Z 



No; tests 
E FFECTS possible 

— ■ ac effect: ' ^ ^a* * 

^ 6 + • 

9 V - 0 .0 .0 

' PARb' • .7 + 0 • ° V 

iM 7 + +* +** . -0 0 +** 0 

AUR • • 7 + . 0 

7 . + +** • 0 +*. P 0 *0 

\ • +* +* 0. 0 . 

OP ' " •■ 8 +*. • +* o' + 0 0 0 0 

AHPH 8 ; -.0. . 0 0 0 0 + 



OK 4 



ABS ~. . ? 



0 'o +** 



FAIL . •• ■ ° 

SEX ' •* , ■ , ° ° ' 



'•s . ^ + - p<.06 by aotuaricl test -before controlt to eheck cpuriou«a«»» 
0 p>.06 t - " 

* , RcUtlonshlpa not testable ant lef t-DXAnk 

. '•♦ControlUng on significant predictors of cause and effect. If »nyLl*<^>( 
*' * reduce to n.s.'* ^ * . - ^ 

**Contrdntng on both predictors afMl nusl^r of prior behaviors dl<J not 
, reduce to n.s. ^ ' * . ^ 

• See Appendix Table for . 



ausES 




ALCP 



BARB. 



) va 



OF 



ABS 



FAIL 



SEX 



HARR 



(«) 
(b) 
(c) 

(«)' 

(0 

(a) 

(c) 

' (•) 
0>) 
(c) 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

. ^(«) 
- (b) 
.'.(c) 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(«) 
(b) 
(c) 

(«) 
(b) 
(c) 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(a)' 
(b) 
(t) 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 









MJ 
28 

20 » 28 
*' 




7? 

76. 74 
55 




ARR 
51 

51, 50 
A3 ' 


56 
56 


69 
34 


FAIL 
->V 

39 


• 


35 

35, 35, 3A 
* 


65 

65, 6A, 55 
32 


79 

74, 63 
57 


10 
lOxA 


61 

60, 58 
* 


XIX 

A2 

* 


flA 
oo 

A 


65 


18 


31 

31. 31 

26 


69 

69, 67. 67 

* . 


81- 

■» 


- 


62 

61, 60 
* 

IP 


1 oo 

X23 

55* 


O J 


68 

A 




33 

33t 33 


63 

58, 53, A6 

56 


79 
57 




62 . . 
* 


120 
* 


oo 
37 


68' 




28 
28 
22 


A8 

A7, 46' 
* 


69 
* 




• 


^ AO 

* 

\ 


Of 

32 


65 


13 - 




55 

55, 51^ 
* 


"75 • 

69 

56 




52. 
.* 


♦ • 

XX/ 
V 58 
56 


* 




16 

* * '? 




- 


• 


■ * 


26 
24 


72 

44 ■ 




61 

w 




3/i ' 

34 

27 


70 

'69, 67 
32 . 


81 
* 




62 

62, ,61 


124 
* 


* - 


68 

*• 


19 


32 

32 ^ 
26 


67 


81 
57 




62 


123 
* 


:89 


60 
* 


19 

19, 18 
* 






■ 




11. 
* 


38 
* 




28 ^' 
19 








32 
* 




16 
* 


38. 


56 
26 




s 






* 

40 . 
33 




20 . 

^ r 




84 
* 


60 




* 


70 
* 


ox 
* 


* 


6A 


123 ' 
* 


90 

;37 


88 *A 
* 


19 
* 



: ' <Q) H - xascs positive {or"causc' in nf.c-ndjustcd test whiacr.cill nt rirft of "c^^fct"; Thij; number alao 
represents. the number of nacched pairs desirud^ far tests for spdriousncss. (223-N « Cases 
without "cause'*.) • ' 

Klank - not testable. 

(b) K(s) - Hatched pairs fictually obtained for controlling on precursor behaviors. ' . 
— no common precursor. ' ' 

* age-adjusted tost not slgniflcantj co no test (0 in Table 3)^ 

(c) M matched pairs nctonlly obt.-ilncd for controlllnp, on nutabcr of prior bclmvlora. 

* " teat controlllnR prccurjioro not olf,i> If leant, so no further , teat (no * In Tnblc 3). 



ERIC 



^ thcorotlcnlly ohtnlnnblc cxc-pt «l.cn SKX wo the "cnuac". Since SEX vnn n "cnonc" In more J'-^Jf 
v.oir,,lt.. wnlehlnn nil poaltlvc cn«co w.iii ..bvlou«»y l«.|.o;:f.lb)o. The thcorctlcn ly maxlnun number of mlchcn w.i? 
— _ . — „ — ,»..;u;..^L-t«„fsl~futaglxrriiXii»ioiilim _ 



TABLE k 



Vf^f Ar.T» MFCgSSARY^ OR '«;UFPlClg»T- CA USES oV OTHERS.? , 



"NECESSg'\Y" 

m;jij*o?iate" 

DRliJiJ-AKPH 
StX-KARJ 
DRl!:i's'ALC PR03 
DRO?OUT-»OPIATE 
K/«J-3ARe. 



KECESSAtY? 
How Often 
Was the Znd 
Act Precedtd 
Sy the 1st 
% 

92 
85 
78 
76 
75 

55 • 



SUEFICIEKT? , 
How Often v;a$ 
the 1st Act Fol- 
lowed by th§ 2nd 

15 
10 
25 
12 

8 ' 
Vi 



"SUFFICIEHT" 
ARR£ST-Oa:HK 
"l^ASJ-ARREST 

- 3CTH (7) 
"~A5S£»:C£'0R0?0UT 
ORlNXrLcAVE HOME 
A3S£NCE-*L£AVE HOHE 



21 
16 



60 
58 
55 



51 

36. 



5'! 

33.- 



' 40 



VARIETY deviant behavior fN CHILDHOOD 
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^ ^ Obsorvod* 
O— — O Expccrod by Poissonr 
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. NUMBERS- OF DIFFERENT DEVIANT BE-HAVIORS 




